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A CEITICAL MOMENT FOR WASHINGTON. 

By rev. GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH. 
(Read before the Society, February 20, 1917.) 

The Inauguration of President Lincoln was impres- 
sive, not because of the crowds or the enthusiasm of the 
people, but because from the spectacular point of view 
it lacked such usual features of a Presidential Inaugu- 
ration. There was no air of festivity on the occasion. 
On the contrary, there was an air of foreboding — a 
half-expressed fear of danger or tragedy. A large 
proportion of our former distinguished residents and 
their families had left Washington for their homes in 
the South, and others had gone away from apprehen- 
sion of tumult or danger. Comparatively few of the 
old residents who remained took a prominent part in 
the proceedings and the strangers were too earnestly 
Occupied with the serious state of public affairs to 
overflow with enthusiasm. 

The procession down Pennsylvania Avenue from 
the White House to the Capitol was rather meager and 
straggling. The military force was disproportion- 
ately large compared with the civil element, yet the 
troops of the Eegular Army were in reality not impos- 
ing for their number, and the District militia was said 
to be smaller than usual on such occasions. Fears of 
an attack from some quarter had caused unusual pre- 
cautions for the safety of the incoming and outgoing 
Presidents, who, in accordance with custom, rode side 
by side in the same carriage. It was reported that 
soldiers were stationed on the roofs of the buildings 
lining the avenue as a precautionary measure. 

The platform for the ceremony of taking the oath, 
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and the tribune for the inaugural address, had been 
erected in front of the Senate wing of the Capitol. 
After the oath had been administered, Mr. Lincoln 
proceeded to the tribune. He carried his hat in his 
right hand and a roll of papers in his left. As he 
looked about for some place to put his hat, he turned 
this way and that, when Senator Stephen A. Douglas, 
of Illinois, who had been one of his competitors for the 
Presidency and had polled a very large popular vote, 
although he had received only the electoral vote of 
Missouri, courteously reached out his hand — as he was 
on Mr. Lincoln's right and a little behind him — took 
the embarrassing hat and held it during the address. 

Mr. Lincoln unrolled the paper, which seemed to be 
in the form of galley proof, placed it upon the desk or 
lectern and put a cane across the top to prevent its 
rolling up, and to keep it in place. Although the por- 
tico and the projecting steps were well filled, they 
were not crowded. There was no great number of 
people on the open ground immediately in front of the 
President and it was easy to move up close to him. 
All who were anxious to hear could get within earshot. 
Whether it was due to fear, or to some other cause, 
the majority of those in front of the President were 
evidently disposed to keep at a respectful distance. 
Captain Reynolds and I stood directly in front of Mr. 
Lincoln, not over twelve or fifteen feet off, and had 
plenty of room to move around. We saw above us an 
honest, kindly but careworn face, shadowed into almost 
preternatural seriousness. It was an impressive mo- 
ment for us, but someway we could not size up the 
occasion, or realize its importance. Its significance 
came to us in fuller measure afterwards. And yet we 
dimly knew, as men looking through a haze, that we 
were listening to words which might have a prominent 
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place in history and affect the lives and fortunes of 
unborn generations. Probably the reason that we 
could not adequately sense the greatness of the occa- 
sion was, first, a pressing anxiety in regard to the im- 
mediate future ; and, secondly, the uncertainty felt as 
to Mr. Lincoln's fitness to deal in a masterly way with 
the great issues before him. We knew that our per- 
sonal interests were of little moment x^ompared with 
the world-wide questions involved, yet the state of 
affairs in Washington was not reassuring. As Mr. 
Seward had said, ^*The speaker held the destinies of 
freedom in his hands," but our lives and fortunes 
were our immediate interest. We listened attentively 
with much curiosity. We heard the emphatic declara- 
tions that the speaker wished peace and would wage war 
on no part of the country ; that he would not interfere 
directly or indirectly with slavery where it existed; 
that *^no Government, probably, had a provision in 
its organic law for its own termination," that ^*he 
would exercise his power to hold, occupy and possess 
the property and places belonging to the Government 
and to collect the duties and imports." Here, we felt, 
was the crucial test and no conciliatory language would 
meet the demand of the secessionists. He closed the 
address with the well-known appeal to the people of 
the South: 

**In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not 
in mine, i& the momentous issue of civil war. We are not 
enemies, but friends! We must not be enemies! Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break the bonds of 
aifection. The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every 
patriot home and grave and fireside, will yet swell the cords 
of the Union when touched, as they shall be touched, by the 
better angels of our nature." 

This was a noble appeal, most earnestly and sol- 
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emnly made ; and I wished that all who were wavering 
could have heard it. But just as I was most deeply 
impressed, the speaker said, with reference to one of 
his declarations, *^I reiterate it,'' placing the emphasis 
on the long **i." A nudge from my companion called 
attention to the — ^f or us — unusual pronunciation. There 
were one or more words of the same sort and the 
spell was broken. I mention this incident in order 
to recall the prevalent view in the old Washington 
community, that Mr. Lincoln, owing to his lack of 
political experience in national affairs, would be a 
misfit in the Presidency. It was useless to recall 
President Jackson and his treatment of the nullifica- 
tion measures. His were ruder days, we were told. 
He would not at all have fitted the present exigency. 
To understand the psychology of the situation, one 
must remove from the mind the esteem and veneration 
now felt for the great historic figure whose monument 
is rising in stately proportions near to that of Wash- 
ington, and recall that at that time many regarded Mr. 
Lincoln only as a local political leader who had risen 
from obscurity because he fairly represented a frontier 
community and who, in the turmoil of political life, had 
been deemed available to acquire votes and defeat the 
ambitions of discarded leaders in a sectional, if not, in- 
deed, a fanatical party. It is also to be remembered 
that in his case the violent preelection villifications 
instead of subsiding after the election, as they do ordi- 
narily, grew in virulence as passions swelled hot, until 
in the popular conception he was hardly human. He 
had been heralded as ^'Honest Old Abe" — a title 
which later events have shown to be inadequate to de- 
scribe him. He is now recognized as one of those rare 
men in whom the intellectual and moral powers are 
indissolubly united — a wise man, who saw clearly, 
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purposed purely and acted boldly to confer lasting 
benefits upon mankind. Our failure to recognize at 
once the greatness of the man before us may be par- 
doned when we recall that so experienced a statesman 
as Mr. Seward is reported to have made the amazing 
suggestion that practically the government be turned 
over to his guidance. Mr. Lincoln's supreme tact in 
meeting the suggestion in a manner which secured Mr. 
Seward's fidelity in upholding and serving him affords 
striking evidence of his wisdom and self-control. 

But Washington, accustomed to the courtly graces 
of men who had ruled the country for more than half a 
century, could not at once place in the ranks of great 
men the tall, plain, gaunt and ungainly figure of which 
its people had caught a few glimpses. So he was 
heavily handicapped in that inaugural address. The 
people returned slowly to their homes, talking very 
soberly, unrelieved of their fears and anxieties, be- 
cause they felt that no definite proposition had been 
made, no acceptable terms suggested, to avert the 
threatened strife. 

The inauguration left things much as they were be- 
fore. There was an air of unreality in life. The old 
life was gone and no* new order had yet emerged. 
Nothing seemed substantial. Might not the fog in which 
we had been living for some months finally lift and 
disclose the old familiar landscape ? In previous elec- 
tions we had heard so much about a dissolution of the 
Union that like the cry of *^Wolf " in the fable, it had 
lost some of its terrors ; and on our return, my com- 
panion and I talked about the difiiculty of removing 
the obstacle now presented by the formal secession of 
certain states rather than the danger of an actual con- 
flict. And yet we felt that we were living under a dark 
cloud that threatened a fearful storm. 
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The weeks following the inauguration prolonged the 
uncertainty. We were not at first harrassed with the 
fear that Washington might be claimed as the Capital 
of the Confederate States, although some Southerners 
yet in the city, who had fixed upon the * ^ Susquehanna 
River" as *Hhe northern boundary of the new nation," 
whispered it somewhat loudly in conversation at cer- 
tain times. As yet Maryland had not seceded. Gov- 
ernor Hicks was a staunch Union man and had refused 
to call the Legislature together to provide for a Con- 
stitutional Convention. In fact, although Maryland 
was a slave state, it was a Union state. The slaves 
were found mostly in the eastern and southern coun- 
ties and there the secession element was very strong. 
The Union sentiment prevailed in the northern and 
western counties among the white farming people. In 
Baltimore, in spite of its sinister political reputation 
at that time, there was a large Union population of 
quiet residents. Still there was the danger of a sud- 
den uprising and outbreak of the turbulent elements 
of society. In some of the Southern States, acts of 
hostility to the government had been committed before 
any ordinance of secession had been passed. In Ala- 
bama the arsenal at Mount Vefrnon, near Mobile, and 
in Georgia Forts Pulaski and Jackson were seized by 
the governors of those states at the demand of dis- 
unionists with no shadow of state law. It was pub- 
lished that some aggressive Baltimoreans had even un- 
dertaken to erect a battery to attack Fort McHenry, 
but were dissuaded by a shot or two from the fort. 

Threats were made that the Legislature of Maryland 
would meet in spite of the Governor. So insistent 
were the Maryland secessionists that finally Coleman 
Yellott, President of the Maryland Senate, if I remem- 
ber correctly, called the Legislature to meet at Fred- 
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erick and not at Annapolis, the capital, where the Gov- 
ernor resided. But when this occurred it was too late 
and the Legislature did not convene. But such an 
effort shows the determination of the secession party 
in Maryland. 

The Governor withstood all pressure, and was 
warmly commended, or bitterly cursed, according to 
the wishes or principles of the speaker. It was gen- 
erally felt that it would be suicidal for Maryland to 
secede while Virginia remained in the Union. Many 
of the hot-headed saw this and hesitated; but it was 
their expressed hope that at the proper time Maryland 
might reclaim the District of Columbia and make as a 
present to the Southern Confederacy the splendid gift 
of the National Capital, and at once endow the new 
nation with the traditions and associations of the old. 
Virginia's hesitation was our security. If she had 
seceded before Mr. Lincoln's inauguration, Maryland 
would have been aflame from end to end and Washing- 
ton would probably have been in ashes, or in Southern 
hands, before help could have reached us from the 
North, even if help had been called for. 

There was one local cause of disquiet which is now 
forgotten, but which bred apprehensions in the minds 
of many citizens. ' There was an association in the city 
whose meetings were widely and yet not fully reported, 
which went by the name of the ^'Democratic Jackson 
Association." This name Editor Wallach, of the 
Evening Star, abbreviated in all its terms and its pro- 
ceedings were somewhat burlesquely reported under 
the name of the '^Dem. Jack. Ass." It was under- 
stood to be a body of 800 or more men who were to 
cooperate with Southern forces when the opportune 
moment should arrive for their occupation of the city. 
It was represented to be a military or semi-military 
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organization. It did not figure very largely in sub- 
sequent military events, but its activities in making 
its presence known gave it an air of importance. It 
seemed to be an information bureau for the Confed- 
erates by signals, calls, whistles, sidewalk inscriptions, 
etc. At night, in particular, every movement of Mr. 
Lincoln after his arrival in the city, of the members of 
the incoming cabinet when the names were announced, 
of the commanding general or members of his staff 
and of prominent Eepublicans was noted and sig- 
nalled. All movements of these men were apparently 
watched and reported to distant parties. Until the 
new administration came in there was no agency to 
repress such espionage had it been desired. 

In the nervous and excited state of the public mind 
there was something sinister and portentous in the 
presence of such a mischievous body in the heart of the 
city. ' ' They ought to be suppressed ! " * ' They ought 
to be sent to South Carolina!" ^'They ought to be 
hanged!" **But who would dare touch them?" No 
doubt the Dem. Jack. Ass. enjoyed its notoriety. It 
does not seem to have done more than to add to the un- 
rest of the people. Mr. Montgomery Blair may have 
been right when he said, *^0h, let them alone. They 
are only a cheap lot of loafers." Yet it was a time 
when loafers *^had their innings," and I repeat it, they 
formed a disquieting element. 

Over a month passed while the new administration 
was organizing its working force. The names of the 
members of the cabinet were carefully scrutinized, 
when announced, and the appointment of two from the 
border states showed a desire to avoid recognizing a 
sectional division of the country as far as was prac- 
ticable. General Scott had remained in the city after 
the inauguration, and a small number of the Regular 
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Army was retained. Some Southern sympathizers 
murmured at their retention, which they said had never 
been done before, because it openly declared that the 
new administration *^ distrusted the Honor of the 
South" which had shown its regard for State Rights. 
^^So long as Virginia did not secede, nor Maryland, 
Washington was as safe as Charleston. No attack 
would be thought of unless the District was reclaimed 
by Maryland, which had originally ceded it to the Gen- 
eral Government." ^*But suppose Maryland reclaims 
it, will it be attacked then?" ^*If Maryland reclaims 
it, your Government must get out." 

Virginia had called a Constitutional Convention. 
Would she secede? was the vital question for us. The 
election returns disclosed a majority of Union mem- 
bers, and an outspoken Union man was elected presi- 
dent of the Convention. We all hoped that Virginia 
would mediate and bring about an understanding, or 
at least a modus vivendi. Many, it is true, believed 
that the only kind of union to which she would consent 
would require the surrender of equality among the 
states. If a compromise was proposed like those sug- 
gested by the Peace Conference at Washington which 
had been called in February, at the request of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, the Southern States would continue 
to '^do the driving." Still, there was hope that a con- 
ciliatory spirit might be awakened which would tide us 
over the present discord, enable passions to subside, 
until, as Mr. Lincoln had said, the ' * strained bonds of 
affection" should have a chance to grow strong again. 

This was not the view taken at the White House. 
Calling upon John Hay in his office one day, he said to 
me : * ^ The Tycoon thinks the slavery question of infe- 
rior importance. The main question, he says, is 
whether a minority has a right to break up the govern- 
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ment if it is defeated. If it has, then popular govern- 
ment is impossible.'' Sufficient delay, Hay thought, 
might enable the government to localize the war when 
it came, as come it must, in South Carolina, which was 
the originator of the destructive heresy. She would 
never be reconciled to the Union again. ^^Let us," 
said he, ^^ confine our attacks to her, and her allies will 
come to her assistance and we will fight it out there. 
If they are beaten the Union will be maintained with- 
out devastating the whole country and sowing the seeds 
of hatred that will last for generations." The delay, 
and delay only, might be brought about by Virginia. 
But if Virginia seceded war would be at our doors. 

The drifting policy of the administration caused 
many of the more ardent Eepublicans to ask whether 
we had *'a government"? They demanded decisive 
action at once. But Mr. Lincoln's shrewdness and 
caution were not at fault. He would throw upon the 
South the responsibility of beginning hostilities. The 
North was by no means of one mind regarding war. 
Many in the seceded States, and many more in the 
border States, even when in favor of secession, were 
reluctant to hasten it. 

Maryland, whose attitude was so important to Wash- 
ington, gave us much uneasiness. Certain officers of 
the Army and Navy, and men in the departments, who 
lived outside of the District, began to move into town, 
because they feared to remain in the state. They said 
that the secessionists evidently expected an outbreak 
of some kind and the military companies were very 
busy. 

These military companies had been formed two years 
before, at the time of John Brown's outbreak at Har- 
per's Ferry, in 1859, for the suppression of negro in- 
surrections, which were feared. Living men recalled 
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the horrors of Nat Turner's uprising in Virginia thirty 
years before and John Brown had awakened the peo- 
ple to the possibilities of a servile insurrection. The 
young men sprang to arms. The cavalry companies 
were composed of men who had ridden horses from 
childhood, because travelling was done mostly on 
horseback, owing to bad roads, and fox-hunting had 
been their favorite sport. When they first appeared 
in martial array in the villages and on the country 
roads, they presented a brave appearance and gave 
the white people a sense of security and the negroes 
trembled with fear. They formed a cavalry militia of 
great potentialities as subsequent events abundantly 
proved. The fear of what they might do if passions 
were inflamed made it prudent for loyal government 
officers to come into the city. The disclosure of this 
danger did not make us sleep any better, especially if 
one of the fugitives had taken refuge in our house. 

Conversation with these men gave rise to a question 
discussed from the White House to the alleys. If 
these companies on the very borders of the District 
should be joined by attacking forces from Virginia in 
case she seceded, how could Washington be saved? 
They might even take things in their own hand and try 
to strike a grand blow irrespective of the action of 
Virginia. 

Eumors of conspiracies to seize the President, cabi- 
net, army officers and especially General Scott — ^who, 
some affected to believe, would be a willing captive 
since he was a Virginian — ^with the cooperation of se- 
cession organizations within the city grew and multi- 
plied. No one knew whom to trust. This one and 
that one who had at first withstood the claims of their 
states kept filtering out of the service. It would be 
unwholesome for a Southern officer who had refused 
8 
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to resign to be captured when Washington should be 
taken. So we were kept uneasy all the time. 

General Scott, the commanding general of the Army, 
on whom rested the responsibility for the defence of 
the city, had been living on 6th Street, far away from 
the White House. The officers of his staff became 
very anxious for his safety. The espionage to which 
they were subjected, the signals sounded at every move 
day or night, annoyed and vexed them, and they urged 
him to move to a less exposed neighborhood. His re- 
fusal to concede that there was any danger had given 
assurance to many, so that when he did transfer his 
quarters to a house on Pennsylvania Avenue between 
17th and 18th Streets, in the vicinity of the important 
officers of the government, it was questioned whether 
convenience of access to the War Department and the 
President was the sole motive. Two members of his 
staff told me outright that safety was the object 
sought. 

His new quarters were established in a house near 
the War Department. There was a pretty large front 
yard, a detached building for his guard and a gate 
through the rear fence into a vacant lot on G Street, 
the advantage of which in case of need is obvious. 
The President and most of the cabinet officers lived 
almost within stone's throw. The Treasury, State, 
War and Navy Departments and the White House 
were in the next block. The attentions of the '*Dem. 
Jack. Ass." were at once centered on this house and 
every person who entered or left it was signalled from 
some point of observation — a window, an alley-way, a 
wood-yard, the roof of some house, or store. And as 
important people were coming at all hours except when 
the General was at his office on 17th Street, opposite 
the War Department, the signalling was almost in- 
cessant. 
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Now General Scott was a soldier of great experience 
and of renown won in many a battle, and in no battle 
had he suffered defeat. He was a magnificent speci- 
men of manhood, six feet six, it was said, large in pro- 
portion and ^* every inch a soldier." His loyalty had 
been doubted by some, but none who knew him well 
doubted that his judgment would meet all exigencies. 
His military genius was unrivalled. One of his staff 
said that when the United States forces had landed in 
Mexico and Vera Cruz was to be assaulted, he called a 
council of war and asked the officers for plans for 
taking the city. Each one gave his counsel and was 
then asked the probable cost in lives. The variations 
were considerable, but the loss in all cases caused the 
officers to look grave. Then General Scott stated his 
views and at once all saw that he was right. His plan 
was followed and Vera Cruz was captured with the 
loss of fourteen men! On the close of his brilliant 
campaign which ended in the capture of the City of 
Mexico, and peace had been arranged, prominent Mexi- 
cans offered him twelve millions of dollars if he would 
establish a stable government in the country. It is 
needless to say he refused the bribe. 

This man of heroic mould and disposition had some 
weaknesses which brought him within the circle of 
human sympathy. He was a pompous man, proud of 
his magnificent stature and proportions, and knew 
what was due him and exacted it to the full. When he 
was made Lieutenant-General his increased salary 
enabled him to have what he had long wanted, a small 
carriage or coupe, with a big horse and proper coach- 
man. As part of his new uniform of Lieutenant- 
General of the TJ. S. Army, he prescribed for himself 
a high hat or chapeau, more than a foot high, it is said, 
with a great plume of colored feathers. This he was 
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obliged to carry on his knees when he rode in his car- 
riage. From this article of his uniform he was deri- 
sively called **01d Fuss and Feathers." To add to 
his height he had boots made with very high heels. 
This vanity cost him much, for descending the stairs, 
the heels caught and he fell and injured his spine and 
could never mount a horse afterwards. 

His removal from the region where he had lived so 
long, and where his presence seemed to be a warrant 
of security, into the neighborhood where danger was 
feared, shook the confidence of even the most assured. 

Major Anderson's skillful transfer of the garrison 
of Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor 
had been denounced by South Carolina as a violation 
of an understanding and it would furnish a justifica- 
tion for a hostile attack if exigencies called for it. The 
vacillation of Virginia in regard to secession furnished 
an opportune occasion for '^retaliation/' 

When the Southern leaders saw that Virginia was 
indisposed to secede and join the Southern Confed- 
eracy unless something was done to ''fire the Southern 
heart," word was sent South that unless the Washing- 
ton government was compelled to take hostile action, 
the course of Virginia was uncertain. 

The importance of Virginia was immeasurable to 
the South, even more than it was to the North. As the 
"Mother of Great Statesmen" her prestige was un- 
equalled. Her population, wealth and resources ex- 
ceeded those of any other Southern State and the char- 
acter of her people was a tower of strength. Her cen- 
tral situation seemed to give her decisive power. Nor 
was it a small thing that the war would be transferred 
from the fields of the South to the borders of the North. 
She could strike at once at the Capital and Washing- 
ton might become the capital of the Confederacy. T 
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am giving you the views of a Virginia gentleman, a 
Colonel Kandolph, who claimed to be in a position to 
know what important Southern men were thinking of, 
and it is not improbable that in view of the apathy of 
the North, even a cautious man might deem the cap- 
ture of Washington possible before help would arrive 
from the Northern States. 

But to turn from speculation to the course of events. 
On the 11th of April Grovernor Pickens of South Caro- 
lina, acting under instructions from President Davis, 
demanded the surrender of Fort Sumter. Major An- 
derson refused and the bombardment began the next 
morning. Then events moved rapidly. On the 14th 
Fort Sumter was surrendered and evacuated. On the 
15th President Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 men to 
serve for three months to repossess the customhouses 
and other property of the general government which 
had been seized by the seceded states. This was the 
answer of the general government to the challenge of 
South Carolina's attack on Sumter. The instanta- 
neous uprising of the Northern people, previously 
divided in sentiment, in a fury of indignation, was the 
answer of the citizens of a country whose *^ govern- 
ment" was *'of, for and by the people," to an attack 
upon its integrity, and each loyal citizen treated it as 
a personal insult. In a speech made in February, Mr. 
Seward had said *^that if the Union was attacked, an 
irresistible wave of loyalty to the Flag would sweep 
away all opposition." Few of the Southern men be- 
lieved it, and many at the North doubted it. Yet it 
proved to be a true prophecy, and Mr. Lincoln's cau- 
tion and shrewdness had been justified by the event. 

Virginia had delayed action on secession and the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter was meant to hurry her action. 
President Lincoln's call for troops on April 15 was 
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followed by the secession of Virginia, on the night of 
the 17th. Harper's Ferry was seized at once, showing 
that some preparations for immediate action had 
already been made, and communication between the 
west and Washington were cut. Governor Letcher 
had sent officers on the 18th to seize the Norfolk Navy 
Yard and obstructions were placed in the channel. 
Washington's fears for her safety became acute. I 
asked one of General Scott's staff if he thought the 
city in danger. ^^Oh, no," he said, ^^the city is safe 
enough," and then he added with a short laugh, ^*at 
the same time I am glad that my family is in New 
York." 

From what has been said of the vacillation of Vir- 
ginia, it is evident that she was not as prepared to 
strike at once as the cotton states were, or she might 
have swooped down upon us and captured the city with 
little resistance. But while her troops were not ready 
that day, there was pressing danger from another 
quarter. 

The gunboat Pawnee, I was told by a navy officer, 
had been lying off the 17th Street wharf for some time 
as a refuge, it was understood, for the officials of the 
government in case of a successful attack upon the 
city. In a few minutes all of them could have gone 
aboard and steamed down the Potomac, leaving the 
city to its fate. 

At Norfolk was the Ordnance Navy Yard of the 
United States. The steam frigate Merrimac was there. 
Also the Congress and Cumberland, sailing frigates, 
and perhaps other vessels. If Virginia could seize 
these at once and put them into the competent hands 
of some of the Navy officers who had resigned, a few 
hours would bring a powerful naval force before 
Washington, and close the water route from the North 
to the Capital. 
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On the morning of the 18th the Pawnee was put 
under the command of Commodore Paulding. Addi- 
tional oflScers accompanied him and he steamed down 
the river. The Pensacola, which was fitting out at the 
Navy Yard, took her place. 

Commodore Paulding proceeded to Norfolk and 
learning from Captain Macaulay that General Tallia- 
ferro had arrived the night before to take command of 
the Virginia troops assembling at Portsmouth, said to 
number 2,000 or 3,000, and Captain Pegram of the 
Navy with himi to take command of the Naval Station, 
at 2 o'clock in the morning fired the buildings in 
the Navy Yard, spiked the 300 great guns there and 
towed out the two sailing frigates. Unhappily the 
steam frigate Merrimac had been ordered sunk by her 
commander to prevent her falling into hostile hands, 
so she was left in Virginia waters to be raised later 
by the Confederates, converted into an ironclad float- 
ing battery and spread disaster among the shipping at 
Hampton Eoads. But the great prize of an incipient 
navy flushed with the victory of the capture of Wash- 
ington was snatched from the hands of the South. 

It was reported that armed forces were swarming 
into Alexandria, sentinels appeared on Arlington 
Heights, where it was reported a mortar battery was 
being planted. As we were practically defenseless a 
few days would determine our lot. It was roundly as- 
serted by men known to be in communication with the 
South that the city would be assaulted within ten days. 
Would the President's call bring troops to our aid in 
time? It seemed unlikely. More people began to 
leave the city, not leisurely, but in haste; not singly, 
but in groups ; not by scores, but in crowds. Most of 
them, when they said **Good-by," added, 'Ve shall 
be back in ten days." Some officers of the Army, 
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Navy and Marine Corps, who had hesitated, now has- 
tily resigned and fled. Many who would willingly 
have remained in the service, left it under domestic 
pressure. They went with broken hearts and in de- 
spair. Some, torn by conflicting interests, took a more 
summary way of deciding the perplexing question. 
One distinguished officer, a valued friend, met me, 
chatted gaily for a few minutes, shook me warmly by 
the hand, went home and shot himself. While one was 
telling me of this shocking tragedy, ten minutes after- 
wards, another friend, just around the corner, had 
done the same thing. All was in confusion and dis- 
tress and none could be sure that a like tragedy might 
not be enacted in his own house. There were instan- 
taneous changes in the attitude of people. Kumors of 
the most alarming character were succeeding each 
other from moment to moment. The expression on 
the faces of high officers in the government indicated 
a serious state of affairs. They haunted General 
Scott's quarters in groups till late in the night. 

An army officer called on Mr. George Waters, who 
owned the flour mills in Georgetown, and informed him 
that the government had seized all the flour in his mills 
and all on the unusual number of schooners in the 
river for the use of troops who were coming to Wash- 
ington. The flour was said to have been purchased by 
Virginia and was to have been sent to Alexandria. 
News of this incident spread and secessionists sig- 
niflcantly remarked: ^'Your troops are not here yet.'' 
The next day gave significance to their words. The 
Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, hasten- 
ing to the defence of the Capital, had been attacked in 
the streets in Baltimore when marching from Presi- 
dent Street depot to Camden Station. That city was 
in revolution. Some of the soldiers had been killed 
and others wounded. Two entire companies had been 
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cut off from the rest and no one knew what had become 
of them. The bridges over the Gunpowder Elvers 
had been burnt. Baltimore had cut off all communi- 
cations with the North and Washington was isolated. 
On the North was Maryland, aflame from end to end. 
Her military companies held every road. Just out- 
side the District the Vansville Rangers and other com- 
panies held the railroad and Baltimore pike, and it 
was said that they would permit neither people nor 
provisions to come in or go out. Across the river, we 
were told, batteries had been planted on Arlington 
Heights. 

We realized that we were besieged. At 9 o'clock 
flour could be bought at five dollars or less a barrel, 
and at quarter past 9 it was twelve dollars a barrel, 
and advancing. 

Panic seized the people and the previous emigration 
was child's play to the present hegira. Every kind of 
vehicle was pressed into the service of flight. Even 
baby wagons were employed to carry groceries, clothes 
and things portable. Wheelbarrows carried trunks and 
boxes for people, who started for Rockville on foot. 
A long procession hastened up 17th Street in disorder. 
In carriages, wagons, drays, trucks and pushcarts 
loaded with babies and kitchen utensils, and on foot, 
they fled, carrying what they could on their persons. 
Property could be had ''for a song,'' even badly sung. 
A small brick house opposite General Scott's head- 
quarters which the owner had been about to sell for 
$7,000 to a customer who no longer wanted it, was 
offered for $2,000, but there was no purchaser. No 
one wanted to buy a house in a city that might be on 
the eve of destruction. The flight was more confused 
than that from Paris when the Germans approached it 
in 1870. Yet here and there a breathless fugitive 
would cry out in passing, ''We shall be back in ten 
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days!" The prevailing thought. And then the city 
was dead. Many houses had been left with open win- 
dow blinds and some with open windows. In a day 
or two the dust from our unpaved streets gathered on 
door steps and long stretches of sidewalks. Day after 
day I went to the focrt of the Treasury Building and 
saw not so much as a dog on the long stretch of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the foot of the Capitol. 

Yet an exception is to be noted. At almost any hour 
a couple of cavalrymen, each with a bundle of hay on 
the back of his saddle, could be seen going to some out- 
post. The few known to be in the city seemed to be 
multiplied many-fold. A section of artillery would 
appear here and there going along leisurely towards 
the Long Bridge, or the Chain Bridge, or the Aque- 
duct. There seemed to be a great many guns for three 
sections of artillery. The few remaining people who 
moved about on the necessary business of life, and 
there was no other business attempted, disappeared 
within doors as soon as possible and were seen no 
more. But in a day or two these appearances of life 
dwindled to few. 

Most of the clerks had abandoned the Departments, 
leaving hastily scribbled resignations. It was said 
that there were not enough left to keep up the routine 
work, even though there were no mails. People who 
were idle at home were, in some cases, asked by the 
chief clerks who were in the office, to come in **till com- 
munications could be opened" and **help out." Only 
two, is was said, dared to accept, for their positions 
would be very critical **when the Virginians took pos- 
session." One who responded favorably went into a 
Department building and proceeded towards the Sec- 
retary's office. He went through the long lower hall 
to the stairway. The doors of all the rooms were open 
and there was but one man at work in one of the rooms ; 
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otherwise all were empty. The same was true of the 
second story. Only one man in all the rooms till the 
Secretary's office was reached! In one corner of this 
office was a large packing case and it was full of un- 
opened letters of resignation — overful, for the letters 
were piled up in the middle and had spilled over on 
every side. The Secretary, the chief clerk and one 
gentleman whom the Secretary had brought with him 
from the North was the entire force in that office at 
that time. 

Governor Hicks of Maryland, terrified at the mad- 
ness of his people who were clamoring for *' Seces- 
sion!" '* Secession!'' and demanding a Constitutional 
Convention, swearing that **no abolitionists should 
cross Maryland to attack our brothers in the South," 
hastened to Washington to get a pledge from the Presi- 
dent that ^^no more troops should be brought through 
Baltimore," in the hope of allaying the excitement 
and saving the state from utter ruin. The President 
took him to General Scott, as the demand was one of a 
military character. Governor Hicks had been loyal and 
his stubborn resistance to the prevailing sentiment of 
the moment entitled his request to serious and, if pos- 
sible, favorable consideration. The cabinet, or as 
many of its members as could be hastily convened, met 
at General Scott's headquarters. The matter was 
stated and opinions asked and then the President said 
that the commanding general was the proper person to 
decide the matter, as the needs of the military situa- 
tion was the paramount interest. Then General Scott, 
pausing for a moment and looking around until he had 
the undivided attention of all present, said: ^* Gover- 
nor Hicks, I shall bring troops through Baltimore if 
I have to make a road two miles wide through the 
city!" and his fist came down upon the table with all 
the force which belonged to his rank and his wrath. 
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A dead city paralyzed with fear ! Maryland aflame 
on the east and north and Union fugitives from those 
sections stealing in for safety from their neighbors. 
Virginia frowning upon us across the river; *^ twelve 
thousand men already gathered at Alexandria only 
waiting for a battery of artillery from Eichmond to 
seize the Capitol and secure the recognition of For- 
eign Powers." What had we for defense? **The 
District militia of uncertain value, three hundred and 
fifty regulars, three sections of artillery, seventy cav- 
alrymen and the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers," 
which had been so roughly handled at Baltimore. The 
two companies which had been left in that city had 
marched down the pike the next day and rejoined their 
regiment in Washington. 

'^Were you molested on your way down by any of 
the Maryland companies ? ' ' one was asked. 

*'I wish to God we had been. No, if our officers had 
not restrained us in Baltimore we would have taken 
that bloody city and exterminated that mob of ruffians 
and rowdies. ' ' 

It was evidently a good body of defenders, but there 
were not enough of them.^ 

1 The above is given as popularly represented at the time. Officially, 
the Adjutant General's office of the War Departments shows that the 
troops in Washington during the siege were 

Eegulars. 

Cavalry 125 

Infantry 75 

Artillery, 3 batteries ' 276 

Officers and men 476 

State Troops. 

6th Massachusetts regiment 586 

Pennsylvania men 837 

Dist. volunteers 502 

District militia 2,135 4,060 

Grand total 4,536 
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There was a regiment, or part of a regiment of 
Pennsylvania volunteers included in the official count, 
which had come unmolested through Baltimore before 
the Sixth Massachusetts, but they were untrained and 
unarmed — mere raw material for soldiers — and 
counted valueless. 

It became known in a day or two that when General 
Butler reached Perryville and found the railroad to 
Baltimore torn up he had seized the steamer Maryland, 
which was used to ferry trains over the Susquehanna 
from Perryville to Havre de Grace, and loading it 
with troops had proceeded to Annapolis and landed 
them at the U. S. Naval Academy. As this was United 
States property, no offense could be taken by Mary- 
land. But the Annapolis Eailroad, like the Baltimore 
& Ohio, had been destroyed, and Washington, forty 
miles away by rail, could be reached only through a 
hostile country. While General Butler might fight his 
way to Washington and increase the defensive force 
there for the moment, unless he opened communica- 
tions by which other troops and supplies could be^ 
brought the relief would not be permanent. To us, 
citizens, the progress of events was not well known and 
much that we heard from secessionists was not reas- 
suring. A campaign in Maryland seemed necessary 
for our relief, and time was short. 

Our forces were not altogether idle. One day a 
small body of cavalry went over into Virginia to re- 
connoiter. They found a garrison at Fairfax Court 
House, and making the sentinels prisoners, and putting 
them under a guard, charged through the town and 

Of these troops the men from Pennsylvania were neither uniformed, 
armed nor drilled. 

The District volunteers were newly formed companies. Their uniforms 
consisted, so far as I saw it, of the blue army overcoat. 

The District militia would no doubt have given a fair account of them- 
selves as a trained militia. 
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were fired at from the houses. Our secessionists glee- 
fully reported that they left many of their men behind 
them. They brought in some prisoners, but the result 
so far as known was not encouraging. It seemed to 
indicate the presence of forces near Washington 
greater than we had known. 

There was evident apprehension at headquarters. 
Colonel Schuyler Hamilton, the secretary of the Gen- 
eral-in-chief, lay with sword and pistol beside him on 
the porch in front of the door of the General's house 
every night. The rest, of his official family slept with 
their arms in reach. '* There was a plot to seize the 
President and cabinet and General Scott through the 
cooperation of the 'Dem. Jack Ass.,' and Southern 
men who were concealed in the city, and the Virginia 
forces." Such was the statement of one of the Gen- 
eral's staff to a young friend living in the same house. 
The latter told two of his acquaintances and they sent 
to the War Department that night asking for three 
rifles and forty rounds of ammunition and the guns 
were there before the messenger returned. 

We were indeed biesieged and what had been a 
cause of chief apprehension had come to pass. Mary- 
land forces, disregarding the orders of Governor 
Hicks, who was helpless, were out in full strength and 
holding all the roads north and east, prevented the 
approach of relief. A regiment of Pennsylvania 
troops had been stopped at Cockeysville, north of Bal- 
timore. Virginia troops were assembling at Alex- 
andria only seven miles away. Twelve thousand, it 
was reported, were already there. The **Dem. Jack. 
Ass." had 800 already in the city and we had less than 
1,500 efficient defenders, so we were told. Not a fort 
or even a rifle pit where forty-two strong forts were 
subsequently found necessary for adequate protection. 
The country north, east, west and south in the hands 
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of the foe. Though our artillery held the bridges 
across the Potomac, the Virginia forces could cross 
the river above the bridges, join the Maryland militia 
and make good the promise of the fugitives to be in 
the city again in ten days. 

We did not doubt that headquarters were aware of 
the perilous state of the city, but except for the evi- 
dent excitement from the speedy coming and going of 
usually deliberate and dignified and leisurely men, 
who were now always in a hurry, but little could be 
gathered. They were as close-mouthed as the pro- 
verbial clam — except to some few favored individuals, 
who heard and then became clams in turn. The city 
was accessible only by the Potomac. 

Mr. Seward had sent his man George into Virginia 
to go farther South and see what was doing. He re- 
turned one night in haste, made his way into Mr. 
Seward's room to the great alarm of the family, and 
reported that the Southern railroads were congested 
with troop trains hastening north. 

Mr. Lincoln, when he came to see General Scott, 
always appeared imperturbable and seemed quite un- 
aware of danger, although he was grave and sad. 
Some said he was indifferent and did not realize the 
situation. The '^Life of John Hay," not long ago 
published, gives us a glimpse of his internal torture. 
Hay writes that going once into the President's pri- 
vate office, Mr. Lincoln, after peering long down the 
Potomac for ships which were to bring troops, believ- 
ing himself alone, exclaimed with irrepressible an- 
guish, *^Why don't they come!" '*Why don't they 
come ! ' ' The next day he said with intensity to some 
Sixth Massachusetts officers who called upon him, *^I 
begin to believe that there is no North. The Seventh 
Eegiment is a myth. Rhode Island is another. You 
are the only real thing." 
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It was whispered around that *4n case the defenses 
were forced at any time, a gun (or so many guns) 
would give the alarm.'' About two o'clock one day 
the guns were heard and we concluded that '*the hour 
had come." Presently a messenger hastened to head- 
quarters, went in, and in a few minutes some officers 
came out smiling. ^^Well, what's up?" ^*0h, that 

alarm was merely a test of . It didn't mean any- 

thiijg. Don't worry." That evening after dinner 
there was a larger gathering than usual at General 
Scott's headquarters, but all went away early. Eu- 
mor had it that the expected artillery had reached 
Alexandria that evening, and things looked dark. The 
^^Dem. Jack. Ass." signals were unusually frequent. 
Between nine and ten o'clock the General's coupe came 
silently to the gate, every light in his apartment was 
extinguished and all who lived there disappeared in 
the darkness. There was a rapid exchange of signals 
and all was silent as the grave. It was portentous. 
At ten o'clock, owing to some alarm, the ladies and 
the servants in the house ran out in the yard and gath- 
ered in a group ^* wondering what it meant," when 
the General's coachman, a large and generally quiet 
man, burst out of his room flourishing a loaded re- 
volver and shouted, ^^ Don't be afraid, ladies, I'll look 
out for you and kill every devil of a rebel that would 
harm you." After strutting up and down a few times 
he disappeared in the house and was seen no more. 
The three young men concluded that they would stand 
watch that night, as the usual guard had disappeared. 
One was to watch till two o'clock, a second from two 
to four, the third from four to six and then call the 
first. At two o'clock the first turned over the watch 
to the second, went in and laid down with his loaded 
gun beside him. He was asleep in a moment. When 
he awoke, the sun was shining in his room and it was 
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eight 'clock ! Everybody who had left the house the 
night before was back again and things were going on 
as usual. The question asked in the house, where 
alone the incident seemed known, was, what was the 
cause of last night's silent flitting? Why did the 
coachman expect to kill rebels? Where did the Gen- 
eral and his staff go? I asked Colonel Hamilton. He 
laughed and said: ^^ General Scott went around to his 
office last night and of course his personal staff went 
with him." The questioner asked nothing more, but 
he had a notion that a certain gunboat at the foot of 
17th Street was more likely to be found available from 
some nearer point than the well-known quarters on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, if urgent business should call 
for its occupation. I doubt if this incident is a matter 
of record, but under the circumstances it seemed sig- 
nificant of threatening and pressing danger. 

One or two afternoons later, as I stood again at the 
foot of the Treasury Building and looked down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, I thought I saw people gathering at 
the foot of the Capitol. Here and there, too, some 
persons seemed to run out into the street and stand 
and look. I hastened down the avenue at a fast walk 
and soon heard the sound of distant martial music. 
Is it possible that troops are coming in? Soon all 
doubt was dispelled. The gray uniform of the Seventh 
New York gladdened the eyes. In the van they dragged 
two howitzers which looked formidable and then came 
the massive regiment, stepping as one man. Commu- 
nications with the North were opened and Washington 
was relieved. Virginia had lost her prize. I thought 
then, and I think now, that it had been held through 
those trying days by pure bluff. 

Washington narrowly escaped capture several times 
during the war but never so narrowly as at its very 
outbreak. 



